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ferent idiosyncrasies; for watches, like individuals, 
have their several temperaments and ways of going. 
We have all met with fast watches and slow ones, 
and some (a disposition they are apt to contract from 
their wearers) are very irregular—varieties of cha- 
racter, which so puzzled their first owner, the Empe- 
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ror Charles V., who amused himself on his retirement 
to the monastery of St. John, by endeavoring to keep 
in order these bygone companions of his dinner- 
table, that they produced a reflection on the absurd- 
ity of his attempts to keep together the powers of 
Europe, when even these little pieces of mechanism 
baffled him. 


RUTH NORTON’S TRIAL OF PATIENCE. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


“The short and simple annals of the poor.” 


Axp what possible interest can they have for any 
of the city belles who take up the “ Lady’s Book”— 
we are writing with especial reference to its pages— 
to while away ten minutes waiting for a carriage, or 
perhaps the altering of a dress at a milliner’s? 

Very true; we were not thinking of them at this 
moment. We do not know that we ever cater espe- 
cially to their morbid, yet stimulated tastes, The 
magazines are to them like any others of the hosts 
of their fashionable acquaintances, to be met by a 
smile and a bow, a languid “Is that you?” five 
minutes’ attention, possibly interest, and then entire 
forgetfulness. But when we sit down quietly, with 
a sad or graceful incident to relate, to stir the deeps 
of human sympathy, or have an hour’s cheerful con- 
yersation, we think of those far away homes where 
there is time to “love and to cherish” pleasant asso- 
ciations, where amusement is the relaxation, and not 
the end of existence; for there we know the charm 
of a new magazine, with its fresh cover and choice 
engravings, its tales and its poems, is fully appre- 
ciated. It is looked for; it is talked over; it is re- 
membered. And in these home circles we find 
healthy tastes, that can enjoy the ballad style, if we 
may so call it, of sketches embodying simple, every- 
day incidents. 

City life is not confined to the bright shops of a 
fashionable promenade; to the mansions in which 
are centered all that luxury and taste can invent; to 
the crowded assembly, or the brilliant concert-room. 
There is strong vitality beneath all this, as much of 
human love in all the tenderness of its firstromance, 
or the strength of its long suffering, as much of 
earnest hope, and much more of simple faith ; faith 
that is the virtue of the religion of the poor, even as 
charity becomes the creed of the devout among the 
rich. We do not speak of abject poverty, though 
of this there is much to tell; incidents that brighten 
the sombre garb which it ever wears, beautiful self- 
denial that would shame the careless indulgence of 
the wealthy, and fortitude that they could scarcely 
realize, much less imitate. There are those whom 
we call poor, who yet do not “ lack or suffer hunger;” 


they are born, and live, and die in obscurity, but not 
in actual want, 

I have sometimes wondered, thridding the narrow 
streets in which these homes congregate, whether, 
after all, their existence is not more real than that of 
those who pity or scorn them; whether many a surfeit- 
ed rich man might not envy them the vividness of their 
simple pleasures; and, God help them ! their sorrows 
are not less keen. Butif you donot shrink, in your 
rustling garments, from entering one of these lowly 
homes, we may find they have also their romance, 
or, at least, their vicissitudes of love and happiness. 

It is a street within a street, a narrow court, 
bounded on all sides by brick and mortar; yet, shut 
out as it is from the sweet air and sunshine, it is 
cleanly, and even neat. And here we find our 
hero, 

“Home in good season, mother ;” and the loud, 
clear voice goes ringing up into the little chamber 
where Ruth Norton is stitching away on store work, 
that ought to have been done early in the day. But 
she was tired sitting up last night for James, he 
came in so late now, and she could never bear to let 
him find the fire out and the room empty. It was 
her way, she said, to keep him from bad company, 
and it seemed to have succeeded very well; for, 
whether it was a gay oyster supper at some humble 
restaurant, or a game of cards with a friend, James 
always remembered she was waiting for him, and 
had a tolerably steady hand to raise the latch, and 
an amusing recital of the evening’s adyentures for 
the patient and cheerful listener, his widowed mo- 
ther. 

Ruth Norton made her appearance with the vest 
she was just finishing off hanging over her arm, and 
her spectacles pushed back upon her cap. She was 
a quick, active little body, not over-tidy in her dress, 
perhaps, but then “she never had time to attend 
to these things.” James was making good wages, 
it was true, but he was generous to a fault, and 
was always spending on his companions; for, like 
all other generous natures, he was social, and liked 
merry fellows about him. So Ruth took care of the 
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house, “and earned just a bit by tailoring” for her 
own clothes, but which oftener went for family ex- 
penses than James, in his careless good nature, was 
aware of. 

“Oh, is that my best vest, mother?” said he, 
throwing down the pile of kindlings he always 
brought home from the workshop in a snug place 
behind the stove. “I forgot to tell you it wants a 
button ; and it ‘ll have to come in play to-night, for 
there ‘Il be a grand frolic at Tom Lane’s wedding, 
and I ’m ’specially invited.” 

“So it is; dear me, I’d quite forgot it was to 
come off so soon; but he’s a nice, steady young 
man, and I hope he ’Il get a good wife. A good 
wife ’s the making of most men, in my opinion. Set 
on the tea kettle, Jemmy dear, and you shall soon 
have your supper. I hope you ‘ll be bringing home 
a daughter to me, one of these days.” 

“Not I, mother; ‘liberty for me,’ as the play 
says. I havyen’t sown my wild oats yet.” 

“The sooner the better,” was the ready answer 
of his mother, who seemed to think it was not quite 
politic to press the matter any farther just now, and 
bustled about to set on the tea things; while James, 
at his toilet overhead, sang snatches of gay sea 
songs, for he added a good natural voice to his other 
advantages. 

No wonder his mother was proud of him, as he 
came down in that most picturesque of costumes, 
known as “shirt sleeves,” to claim the renovated 
vest; and, closing it about his fine figure as he 
tried the new button, drew himself up to his full six 
feet height, and shook back the clustering hair from 
his brown face, gay with good-tempered cheerful- 
ness, and brightened when he smiled by teeth that 
many a man of fashion might have envied. There 
was a certain natural grace in his movements; 
and, as he often assured his mother, he could dance 
with the best of them until three o’clock any morn- 
ing. No wonder, moreover, that, with these social 
qualities, his mother should be anxious to see him 
“well settled,” knowing, as she did, the constant 
temptations to which they exposed him. 

“Now don’t be very late to-night, James,” said 
the proud little woman, holding the light as high as 
she could reach, that she might see whether all was 
right, and, in reality, to indulge the fondness of her 
motherly eyes with a last glance of admiration. “TI 
shall want to know all about it, and how the bride 
looked, and what she had on. Be sure to bring 
home a piece of the cake to dream on; and don’t 
drink the bride’s health too often.” 

“Never fear, old lady ; and I’m bound to dance 
with the prettiest girl in the room, you may be 
sure. Don’t sew too hard, or sit up after one; for 
maybe we ’ll be late.” He patted her on the shoul- 
der as he said this, a caress of which he was very 
fond, and which conveyed a great deal more affec- 
tion than one would have supposed. She under. 
stood it; and, still proud and happy, went back to 
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“clear up,” as she called it, and then to finish the 
promised yest. 

But Ruth Norton’s tidying would not have pleased 
the most fastidious; indeed, it was the only point 
on which James ever ventured a remonstrance. He 
had a habit of order that was rather troubled by the 
crowd of boxes and baskets, combs, clothes-pins, and 
an innumerable catalogue of sundries, with which 
she somehow contrived to litter the mantels, tables, 
and chairs, She knew that it troubled him, and 
often tried to reform; but her organ of order had 
never been developed in childhood, and old habits 
still clung to her. 

She sat stitching quietly for a long time; and, 
when the vest was finished and folded up, snuffed 
the candle so that it sent a cheery blaze through the 
room, and, drawing the old-fashioned stand, with 
its thin, crooked stem and claw-feet, nearer to the 
fire, took up her fayorite volume to pass away the 
interval until her son’s return. Her Bible, her hymn- 
book, and Pilgrim’s Progress, in their worn leathern 
bindings, always lay together on the bureau; and 
now she was soon engaged in reading, for the hun- 
dredth time at least, the story of Christian in Doubt- 
ing Castle. It was a part of the wonderful narra- 
tive which she liked best of all, if we may except 
the sojourn in Vanity Fair. That, she said, always 
reminded her of the great Book of Martyrs she used 
to read when a little girl, visiting her grandfather's 
in the country. But Giant Despair was more like 
the wonderful stories her grandmother used to tell 
her, after she was in bed, in the old garret-room, 
with its huge, dark rafters and strings of dried fruit 
and seed corn. 

As yet, she had but a faint glimmering of the 
beautiful truth enveloped in this garb of romance ; 
but it interested her, and had served to beguile 
many an hour of watchfulness. But the key of 
promise had been discovered, and the door had 
creaked on its dismal hinges, and the prisoners went 
rejoicing on their way, and still she was there alone. 
Gradually the candle grew dimmer, and the cheer- 
ful song of the fire more indistinct, the book closed 
over the spectacles she had taken off to polish, and 
she had fallen into a very comfortable reverie. As 
usual, it was about James: what great reason she 
had to be proud of him; how truthful and honest 
he had always been. Then their last conversation 
mingled in the bright web she was weaving for his 
future, and she thought how pleasant it would be to 
have a good, tidy, industrious little daughter come 
home some day, who would make James happy and 
keep the house cheerful, and be company for her- 
self. She could but confess that she was a little 
lonesome now and then, and she was not so young 
and active as she once was. We are not sure but a 
vision of “wee todlin’ things,” who should cling to 
her knee and beg for her spectacles, rose in the dis- 
tance; but it could not have been very well defined, 
for her hands sank down into her lap, and she was 
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taking a nap comfortably in the old-fashioned, high- 
backed rocking-chair. 

She certainly had not intended to go to sleep and 
let the light burn down and the fire go out, before 
James came home ; but these three things happened, 
and she woke with a start, and a chilled, uncomfort- 
able sensation, to hear him turning the lock. At 
first, she thought it must be her drowsiness that 
made his voice sound so strange and hoarse ; but, 
when she had lighted another candle, his face was 
so pale and haggard, his whole manner so excited, 
that she could scarcely ask the reason. He did not 
keep her long in suspense. He had been too much 
accustomed to find ready sympathy in her love, to 
conceal the cause of this sudden change. He threw 
himself down wearily on the floor at her feet, and 
said, in a tone of utter despondency— 

“T’ve ruined us all, mother !” 

“Oh, James! James! what do you mean?” 

“Just what I say. I didn’t mind you, and I 
drank too much, and got excited; and then they 
dared me to it—and”—— 

“What, Jimmy dear?” She scarcely dared to fill 
the pause he had made; sudden thoughts of robbery, 
and even murder, darted through her mind. 

“T was married, before them all, toa girl I have 
never seen before to-night. I thought it was a 
joke; but it’s not; for Tom Lane’s uncle was an 
alderman. I thought they were joking all the 
while; but he says it’s real, and her brother says 
so, and swears I must take her home and take care 
of her, for she ’s more than he can manage; and, of 
course, no one can marry her now. Oh, mother! 
mother! what shall I do?” 

There was a weight lifted at first from the heart 
of poor Ruth; but these last words had brought the 
reality of the misfortune before her, 

“Ts there things against her, Jimmy ?” 

“Nobody would tell me anything about her, ex- 
cept that they laughed and joked; and I heard Nat 
Jones say, ‘What a take in!’ and I struck him in 
the face. We were all standing in the hali then, 
with her brother, for he was the foremost one to put 
me up toit; and I was almost crazy with the thought 
of what I had done. Somebody parted us, and said 
it was ‘too bad!’ and she came flying out—they 
were all dancing yet—and I heard her call out, 
‘Where ’s my husband? to go off and leave his 
bride! I don’t believe she knows yet; but it 
sounded so light and forward, and I dashed away 
from them; and I ’vye been walking about the street 
ever since, feeling as though I should go crazy.” 

He wiped his forehead, still beaded with perspira- 
tion from the excitement of feeling and his quick, 
hurried walk. His mother did not know what 
counsel to offer, and only held his hand, and looked 
down into his face as if she did not yet compre- 
hend it. 

“T noticed her when I first went into the room,” 
James said again, as if it was a relief to talk. “She 
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was one of the bridesmaids, and dressed elegantly, 
and danced better than anybody in the room. And 
Tom Lane said I must dance with her. And, it 
seems, she had been told about me, and had made a 
bet to flirt with me; and then they joked us at sup- 
per, and I wasn’t going to be outdone, and called 
her my sweetheart, and said fifty silly things; and 
so they said two weddings were better than one, and 
dared us to be married on the spot. She laughed 
and said yes, and I thought it was good fun, and 
so I was married ; and now it can’t be helped, they 
all say. It makes me almost hate her every time I 
think of it, if she knew, to marry a man she knew 
nothing about, and had never seen in her life be- 
fore. And I was so happy and light-hearted when 
I went off, and now I feel as if I was twenty years 
older. What shall Ido, mother? Tell me.” 

“Go to bed now, Jimmy dear, and we will talk it 
over in the morning. Perhaps it will turn out a 
trick, after all; or maybe she’s heard about you, 
and loves you”—the fond mother could have under- 
stood that, and forgiven her—“and she may make 
you a good wife, after all; who knows? But go to 
bed now, for you’re all worn out, and you’ll be 
sick. Come, do now, Jimmy.” 

He went up to the little room by the side of her 
own to please her; but she heard him walking up 
and down unsteadily, until she fell into an uneasy 
slumber. 

It was, as James had said, a reality; and, more 
than all, the brother and the young bride had both 
known it; and now they were obliged to act, for the 
brother, with a heartless indifference, had refused to 
support her any longer “in her idle ways, when he 
could come on James Norton by law for it, and he 
must make the best of a bad bargain.” ‘This last 
pithy aphorism was all the comfort any one had to 
offer him, even his patient old mother, on whom the 
worst seemed to fall, the constant sight of her son’s 
unhappiness, and the introduction of a stranger into 
the household, who seemed neither to know nor care 
how much trouble she gave, or how unwelcome she 
was. 

She came home to them after the end of a week, 
apparently thinking they should be compensated for 
all by the honor of her presence. Ruth had done 
her best to make the house look bright and cheerful, 
but the plain, old-fashioned furniture seemed to 
Ellen a poor exchange for the showy mahogany 
veneering of her brother’s parlor, and the worn out 
old piano, on which she had learned to drum a few 
marches and quicksteps, her chief accomplishment. 

She was idle and vain, and, of course, selfish; the 
worst faults of her nature having been encouraged 
by the alternate flattery and threats of her brother, 
and sister-in-law, a weak, not to say wicked, woman. 
She missed the excitement of dances and balls, to 
which she had been alwaysaccustomed. James had 
no heart to go, and, indeed, shrank from appearing 
anywhere with her. Her chief amusement and em- 
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ployment seemed to be a review of her large stock 
of finery, visiting her old friends, girls as giddy and 
as frivolous as herself, or sitting, attired in a thin, 
showy silk, her hair adorned with flowers or wax 
beads, at the front window, watching the few 
passers-by. 

It was a dreary change in that once contented 
little household. Ruth did her best. She bore the 
impertinence and carelessness of her daughter-in- 
law without complaint; she tried, in her quiet way, 
to make her as comfortable as she could, sharing her 
room, her drawers, and even her clothes with her; 
for, with all the finery, she had not comfortable gar- 
ments for the inclement season that had now set in. 
James seemed utterly broken in spirit. He never 
sang or whistled cheerfully, as had been his wont 
when he came home from his work; their meals 
were eaten in silence when Ellen was present, or 
with desponding complaints, when she was paying 
some gay visit. He avoided her in every way, 
never addressing her when he could escape it, or 
sitting down for a talk, or to read to his mother, if 
she was going to pass the evening at home. Some- 
times he seemed like himself, when he found a 
cheerful fire and his mother waiting for him; but 
oftener he came home with a clouded brain and dis- 
turbed temper, too plain tokens that his troubles 
were driving him into bad company. 

And yet his fault had been one that is frequently 
committed. We hear of such things often, even in 
more polished circles than that we are describing. 
A party, a pieniec, a wedding, and some thoughtless 
young ereature has married a man she has never 
met before, and of whose temper and principles she 
knows nothing. It is the old adage of marrying in 
haste to repent at leisure, and unhappy differences 
are sure to follow. Does not this come, in a mea- 
sure, from the light and jesting way in which it is 
too much the habit of young people to speak of this 
most serious step, as if it were the frolic of a day, 
instead of a solemn bond for life? So they rush into 
connections and responsibilities, of the import of 
which they have scarcely dreamed. 

It was hardest, we have said, on poor Ruth ; that 
is, the everyday recurring perplexities were more 
wearying, perhaps, than the unwelcome bonds, which 
the young people, as yet, had only chafed at. Ellen 
would gladly have gone back to her brother’s home, 
but that was closed to her, he only saying it was her 
own faulf, and not his, if she did not get along well 
with her husband. So she would come back, her 
eyes swollen with crying, more sullen and disagree- 
able than ever; and the mother was obliged to bear 
with it, while her son’s altered habits were almost 
breaking her heart, and his wife grew daily more 
disagreeable to her as the cause of it. Her faith 
was sadly put to the test in these dark days; but 
she read her Bible and the Pilgrim’s Progress more 
and more, now beginning to comprehend the harsh 
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imprisonment of her favorite hero in the dungeon 
of Doubting Castle. 

She was sitting, in a silent, downcast mood, one 
afternoon, when a light rap at the door was followed 
by the sunshine of a face that plainly told of peace 
and inward happiness, Years ago—five years now 
since the good woman had bought the black bomba- 
zine, still her Sunday dress—Ruth had lost a daugh- 
ter, a bright, cheerful girl of fifteen, just beginning 
to be “all the world to her.” She died of lingering 
illness, her life wasting away, hour by hour, it 
seemed; and, to the last, her bedside was cheered, 
and the lonely mother comforted, by the visits of 
Martha’s Sunday School teacher, who had first led 
her to think of another home, where there would be 
no pain or weariness. Since then, the teacher had 
never forgotten her older pupil, who had learned 
more of the life to come, than ever before, at her 
daughter’s bedside; and this was the unexpected, 
but most welcome visitor. 

“Oh, is it you, Miss Lewis? It’s a long time 
since you have been to see me. I was most efraid, 
indeed, you would never come again,” Ruth said, 
eagerly, as she pushed some work from a chair, 
and dusted it with her apron. 

“You could not have thought I should forget you, 
Ruth ?” Miss Lewis said, in a pleasant, friendly voice. 
“But have you been sick this winter? Why did 
you not let me know it? You look so thin and 
downcast. I hope there ’s nothing the matter with 
James ?” 

It needed little sympathy to draw forth the trou- 
bles of poor Ruth; and she had a most interested 
and patient listener. 

“But are you sure she doesn’t love James?” she 
said. “ Love works wonders sometimes, you know ; 
and she may be a comfort yet.” 

“God forgive me, if I’m wrong saying it, Miss 
Lewis, but I don’t believe she ’ll be anything but a 
torment to us—and James breaking his heart from 
morning till night. I tried to be good to her, and’ 
would be a mother to her; but she ’ll ruin my boy, 
my only comfort since poor Martha died.” 

“ But, you know, good came even out of that great 
sorrow, Mrs. Norton, as you have told me a thou- 
sand times. He who sends us trials can make them 
end in blessings: the key of promise, don’t forget 
that ; and, besides, I’m a great believer in the law 
of kindness. Unless she is utterly unworthy, Janies 
must, in time, win her.” 

“T’m afraid I’m not always kind,” poor Ruth 
said, self-reproachfully ; “sometimes it’s so hard to 
put up with, and I fret a bit, and then she’s quick 
tempered, and so it goes. She’s up there now, I 
dare say, braiding her hair, or fixing up her neck 
ribbons; it’s all she does from morning till night.” 

“But do you ever ask her tohelp you? I should 
think there was a great deal she might do; and James 
likes to see things look tidy.” 
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“True enough, he does ;” and here a sigh fol- 
lowed the glance around the disorderly room. “But 
I can hardly get time to have his meals ready now. 
If it was real God-sent trouble, I shouldn’t mind 
it so much.” 

“But it certainly seems to be so,” Miss Lewis 
answered, “All troubles are given us to try our 
strength. Take this as a trial of your patience, 
Ruth, as Martha’s death proved your faith. It will 
never do for James to see you give up.” 

Miss Lewis did not know, as she returned to her 
own elegant home, the good seed that had been 
sown with her words of cheer. It is true, she felt 
happy in the thought that she had exerted some 
little self-denial to pay the visit, and that Ruth had 
been glad to see her. If more women in an ele- 
vated sphere of life comprehended the weight of in- 
fluence that they carry to the humbler classes of 
society, more such yisits—passing missions of merey 
—would be paid. The very air of refinement and 
intelligence, the judgment that is so relied on, when 
ailyice is given, or it may be the momentary asso- 
ciation with one who has time to cherish taste and 
beauty, which they admire all the more that it is 
placed so far from them, is like a ray of sunshine in 
the dimness of their seclusion ; and, when to this is 
added an earnest human love, made earnest by a 
chastened heart, we can scarcely calculate how much 
good may arise from the words of counsel or com- 
fort thus spoken, 

As it was, Ruth went more cheerfully about the 
next day’s task, taking “ patience” for her talisman; 
and, when she recollected what Miss Lewis had 
asked her, she forced herself to take some notice of 
the poor girl, who, from her heart, she pitied. 

“You have never told me anything about your 
mother, Ellen,” she said, as, in her usual idle way, 
the girl was sitting with folded hands by the win- 
dow. 

It was a chance touch; but it proved the right 
one. It did not seem so at first, however, for the 
only answer was a sullen stare, as if astonished at 
hearing herself voluntarily addressed. But Ruth 
did not seem to notice this, and went on questioning 
her, until she was rewarded by seeimg a more amia- 
ble expression than usual brighten the really beau- 
tiful eyes; and afterwards, when she laid aside her 
work and rose to set the dinner-table, Ellen, for the 
first time, offered to assist her. This was done a 
little awkwardly, and not quite so cheerfully as 
Ruth could have wished; and she was a little sur- 
prised, when she commended Ellen for her assist- 
ance, to hear her say, “ Don’t tell him, though,” as 
sulkily as before. 

From that small beginning matters seemed to 
mend. It is true, James and Ellen were no better 
friends. She returned his indifference with absolute 
dislike, it seemed, and they avoided each other as 
much as before; but, when he was away, she was 
sociable, and willing to do anything she could for 


his mother, only she constantly repeated the injune- 
tion not to tell him. Ruth found herself one day 
opening her heart to her, as they sat sewing together, 
Ellen stitching almost as fast as she could do, for 
she had taken a fancy to learn Ruth’s trade. She 
reminded her of Martha now; for, since Ellen had 
combed her hair more plainly, and left off the bright 
brooches and rings she used to be so fond of, they 
did not look unlike. Ruth told her about Martha’s 
death, and how hard it had been to her, and how 
James missed his sister; and Ellen’s tears blinded 
her for a few moments so that she could not thread 
her needle, though she did not look up or say any- 
thing. That afternoon, when she came home from 
her brother’s, she had a little rose-bud one of the 
children had given her. Ruth noticed it as she 
passed through the room, When James came down 
to tea, he had it in his hand, and thanked his mo- 
ther for placing it in the little vase on his bureau. 
Ruth would have disclaimed, but she caught a quick 
warning look from Ellen, which prevented the ex- 
planation, and Ruth also saw a deep blush as he 
placed it in his button-hole. He sat in the kitchen 
a little while after tea, and talked about the spring 
weather, and how fond he was of flowers; and he 
even noticed the improvement of the room, and com- 
plimented his mother on it. Ruth longed to tell 
him it was all Ellen’s taste and neatness, but the 
meaning of that look restrained her. 

That night she found Ellen sobbing in her bed, 
and asked if she was ill; but no, Ellen said, “not 
ill, only a little nervous.” And Ruth, with a rare 
delicacy, did not question her, but stooped down and 
kissed her forehead, the first time she had ever dono 
SO. 

After this, Ruth knew that still brighter days 
were before them; that is, if James could return the 
love she was sure was springing up in Ellen’s heart 
for him; and this she nursed by long tales of his 
childhood, to which Ellen listened eagerly, or of his 
generosity and good nature, which brought the same 
loving, tender light always to her eyes, as she bent 
over her needle. She would willingly have tried to 
win her son by the same simple means; but some- 
times, even when a boast of Elien’s industry, of tidi- 
ness, was on her lips, she had checked it, feeling the 
time was not yet come. James could not but have 
noticed the improvement in her appearance, though 
he never spoke of it. She had earned and made 
herself some neat chintz dresses, for she had invari- 
ably refused the money he had put into his mother’s 
hands for her use ; at first from obstinacy, and more 
lately from womanly pride. The broad, cotton lace 
collars were replaced by narrow cambric rufiles, and, 
with her hair parted smoothly over her forehead, 
and a smile of good nature lighting up her face, 
Ruth was never weary of admiring her. Love had, 
indeed, worked wonders. Whether she went sing- 
ing with her sweet voice about their household tasks, 
or sewed diligertty by Ruth’s side, it was the same; 
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but, the instant James was heard approaching, the 
song was hushed, the smile was clouded, and she 
either retreated to her own room, or sat in unamia- 
ble silence. 

The whole house betokened a change. The books 
and newspapers, of which James was fond, were al- 
ways neatly piled up on the bureau, or in the win- 
dow-seat; the brushes and towels had their ap- 
pointed places; “chips of cloth” no longer littered 
the striped carpet, or chips of wood the hearth. The 
work of a “household fairy” was plainly visible to 
any but wilfully blinded eyes; but, though James 
enjoyed it, and even brought home a new table- 
cover, and a box of mignonette for the now open 
window, he never seemed to connect Ellen with the 
improvement, She did not cross his path, or give 
him cross looks and rude replies, and therefore he 
felt more at ease. Something of his old cheerfulness 
came back with the spring sunshine, but it was fit- 
ful, and easily driven away. 

He came home one evening earlier than usual ; 
he had lingered about the house more for several 
days; and, as if he had something important to dis- 
close, drew his chair up, in the old familiar way, to 
his mother. 

Ruth’s heart beat a little quicker, She was sure 
it was something about Ellen, for he had seemed to 
watch her lately ; she had noticed it several times. 
But she was not prepared for his proposal, which 
was that they should find a home for her somewhere 
among her own friends. 

“She is not happy here, mother, and no wonder ; 
and I think perhaps I ought to do something for 
her. The poor girl was no more to blame than I 
was; and, sinee it is as it is, I ought to make her 
as comfortable as I can. I think she seems different 
lately; and, at any rate, she hasn’t gone gadding 
off with others, disgracing me as many would have 
done. To be sure, I set my foot down against it 
from the first; but there ’s many wouldn’t have 
minded that. Then you wouldn’t have so much to 
do; and, on the whole, since we can’t love each 
other, perhaps it’s best we should separate.” 

“ But why ean’t you love each other, Jimmy?” 

Her son looked up, struck more by the tone than 
the words. He saw his mother had a more than 
usually anxious look. 

“Tf I loved her ever so well, she hates me, She 
must hate me; she never would love me.” 

“Did you ever ask her if she did?” 

“Oh, mother! and we worse than strangers! I 
could have loved a wife dearly, that you know. 
Any one who would have eared for me, and tried to 
help you, and make you happy, I could love almost 
any one that would do that.” 

It is no wonder that Ellen’s secret was not kept 
ew, and that Ruth’s kind heart set forth her im- 


provement in the most glowing light. How she had 
put up the window curtains and piled up the books, 
and swept and dusted, and taken care of the mig- 
nonette, because he loved things tidy; and the story 
of the rose-bud came out now; and, more than all, 
she had been earning her two dollars a week with 
Ruth for a long time, rather than be dependent on 
him. 

“Oh, James, go to the poor girl,” Ruth said, ap- 
pealingly, “and tell her that you will try to love 
her, at any rate!” 

It was no great trial; the choked up tenderness 
of years had gone out to Ellen during that simple 
recital. He saw all that his mother said must be 
true, and blamed himself for not discovering it 
sooner. He seemed now so deeply in fault, as if he 
had so much to make up to her. 

“Go and tell her so,” his mother urged again, 

“ But to-night ?” he said, doubtingly. 

“Yes, to-night; for it will be harder to-morrow, 
I know, and I am sure she loves you.” 

Ellen had not yet retired; she was leaning her 
head on her arm, in an attitude of sadness, and 
looking very beautiful in the soft moonlight that 
came streaming into the room. She did not look 
up as he entered softly, but said, in a voice that 
showed she had been weeping— 

“James came home early to-night, mother; I 
have been lying here listening to his voice. You 
have been talking a long time.” 

“Yes, Ellen, of you, my poor girl,” James said, 
with a voice quivering with emotion; and he stooped 
down and raised her in his arms. “ Do not go away 
from me; do not be frightened. There, you will 
not send me away?” and he drew her head down 
upon his shoulder as they stood there together. “TI 
was coming to tell you that you might leave us; but 
now I ask you to stay, if you can love me, and be 
my wife.” 

“Oh, I have loved you so long!” she said, sob- 
bing; “and I was content, or tried to be, to live 
just seeing you every day, and working for you. I 
know I was wild, and vain, and selfish; but I was 
not wicked; and everybody loved you, and how 
could I help it?” 

“Do not try to help it, Nelly; it is I who have 
been wrong; but I will try to make it up to you, 
poor child. We will be married again to-morrow, 
that we may feel it sacred and real, and I will try 
to keep all the promises; only love me—put your 
arms about my neck, Nelly—love me always; and 
God bless you for being so good to my poor mo- 
ther !” 

And they were married—married more truly, real- 
izing all they promised before the minister of God ; 
and, loving each other, their lives henceforth were 
beautiful, through all trial or hardship that could 
arise. 


